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Club Excursion 
The Barwon Estuary 


Sunday 21 March 2004 


Leader: 
Graeme Tribe—Phone 5255 2302 


Depart: 9.00 am from Clairvaux car 
park (car pooling) 

OR 9.30 am meet at Ocean Grove 
boat ramp (Guthridge Street 
opposite Ampol Service Station. 
Melways 483 F11 (old edn 233 J5) 


This excursion to the most unique, 
beautiful and interesting estuary in 
Victoria will introduce you to its 
residents, it physiology and its 
problems. 


We will visit four sites. 


Lunch will be at 12.30 pm at the 


© Bluff (or a protected area close by). 


Bring waterproof footwear, 
binoculars (it is a RAMSAR site) 
and bathers (if it is hot). 
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Picture on the front cover—by 
Ros Smallwood 


Point Nepean coastal scrub 


CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s speaker will be... 
Carol Hall who will be speaking on Antarctica. 


April meeting is the AGM and a member’s night 
—the speaker will be... 


Tony Jones from the CCMA. He will tell us about the regional drainage 
scheme review—he will be introduced by Trevor Pescott. 


Tony’s qualifications: 
Diploma of Civil Engineering (Gippsland Institute of Advance Education—1972) 
Master of Engineering and Environmental Science (Monash University—198 1) 


Work History: 

25 years with Melbourne Water in floodplain management, flood warning and 
telemetry data systems. Specialised in river hydrology modelling of flood 
events. 


Joined the Corangamite CMA in July 1997 as the flood plain manager. 
Current duties include 
floodplain management—flood mapping, referrals, introducing flood 
overlays in Council planning schemes, inquiries; 
management of CCMA drainage schemes (Woady Yaloak and Lough 
Calvert Drainage Schemes)—operation & maintenance of schemes 
NAP Project Management—current project is the review of the 
Regional Drainage Schemes 


He grew up in Lakes Entrance and attended Bairnsdale High School and now 
lives in Geelong with his wife and 3 children (20, 17 & 15 years). 


Clean Up Australia Day 
Sunday, March 7, 2004 
.. Claire Greenwell 


It's that time of the year again when we do a big clean-up of the rubbish at 
Jerringot with the help of members of the public. 


Unfortunately not very many members of the club or the public DO turn up 
which is really sad because our club ‘manages’ this wonderful wetland that 
is part of the flood plain that we fought so hard to save from being turned 
into a channel full of blue-green algae. 


It is doubly unfortunate that it also clashes with SEANA’s Princetown 
Campout next weekend. (Monday 8th is the second Monday of March— 
Labour Day). 


However, Den and I will be down at the Bird Hide from 9.00 am to 12 noon. 
Look forward to seeing a good turnout! 


President’s Corner 
March 2004 


Committee elections: 

| hope everyone noted my 
remarks in the last Geelong 
Naturalist regarding the 
forthcoming committee elections 
at our April AGM—and how 
encouraging it would be if the 
general membership actually 
approached people they 
consider good committee 
prospects, and ask if they would 
accept nomination. These may 
well be existing committee 
members who you would like to 
see continue in the job! ASK 
THEM!! (All positions are thrown 
open for re-election at the end 
of each Club year). 

The forms are in your Geelong 
Naturalist tonight! There are 
twelve elected committee 
positions (plus an unelected ex- 
officio president position—mel!) 
so before we leave here tonight 
| expect to have close to twelve 
nominations in hand. We need 
all sorts of skills—but we need 
people!! We have had a full 
committee for the last couple of 
months—let us keep it that way! 


...Diana Primrose 


A ‘break’—to be or not to be!: 
Another issue tonight—to set 
the scene for the new ‘club 
year—a member show of 
hands regarding General 
Meeting format. Does the 
general membership favour a 
social break during the meeting, 
or go straight through with no 
break? Last month | outlined the 
things we will need to attend to 
differently should we favour a 
‘no break’ format. 


‘Office & Duty holders’ List: 

| am in the process of updating 
this list for 2004/05. | will try to 
catch up with some people 
tonight. There are vacancies on 
the ‘Hall set-up team’, and 
people to lookout for new 
members at meetings (to find 
out their particular interests, ` 
introduce them around, etc.). 
Any volunteers? 


Activities Program: 

Our 2004/05 program is nearing 
completion and is due to be 
distributed in the May Geelong 
Naturalist. We invite member 
suggestions at any time, for 


possible speakers and 
excursions. Your membership 
renewal form (which will be in 
the next Geelong Naturalist— 
April!) has a space for members 
to put their suggestions—but we 
are happy to have your ideas at 
any time. Please give us a note 
with as many details as 
possible, and this can go on file 
for future programs—f not the 


next maybe the one after. (This — 


is perhaps a good spot to 
remind members, and potential 
members, that subscriptions are 
due at our April AGM!) 


Geelong Botanic Gardens 
venue: 

Things are moving slowly! 
There has been some earth 
moving and a few more ‘dumps 
of fill’ around the car park area, 
and we are told that the meeting 
room is to be extended by two 
extra ‘modules’ by the end of 
this year. (The ‘module’ in which 
we held our December 2002 
meeting was rather small, so we 
await the extensions to enable 
us to accommodate our library 
and storage requirements 
adequately.) This will still be the 
‘temporary’ accommodation 
until the final Stage 2 plans are 
developed. 


COMMITTEE NOMINATIONS 


Nominations for the 2004/2005 Committee are now being called for, and can be received by the Secretary until 
8.00 pm Tuesday 30 March 2004. 


All positions become vacant each year. 
To remind members of the GFNC Committee positions, they are as follows: 


President 
Vice President 
Secretary 
Minutes Secretary 
Treasurer 
Committee Members — 7, including Editor 
Immediate Past President — ex officio position — no election necessary 
(Nomination form on reverse of this notice—PTO) 


Plant Group and 
Kosciusko NP 


Campout Report 
...Dick Southcombe 


February meeting: Claire Greenwell 
presented a slide show of plants 

_ observed during our club’s summer 
campout at Perisher Valley within 
Kosciusko National Park with the 
Victorian Nature Photography Group. 
Her presentation provided a 
comprehensive illustration of species 
comprising various plant communities 
which normally flourish above and 
below the tree line of Australia’s highest 
country. 


The devastating 2003 fires had 
certainly taken their toll right across the 
Park although there were some 
relatively small areas unburnt or 
suffered cooler burns. Masses of 
flowering plants did not occur this 
season, probably due to the 2003 fires 
followed by a severe winter, but some 
specimens of all species were in flower. 
The largest plant in flower was Snow 
Gum Eucalyptus pauciflora subsp. 
niphophila and the daintiest small plant 
in flower was the Tasmanian 


| HEREBY NOMINATE 


For the position of ................ 
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Bladderwort Utricularia monanthos; 
Claire did well to capture so many on 
disk. Thank you Claire. 


As Frank Scheelings has often visited 
Victoria’s high country, he also 
presented a ‘before and after the 2003 
fires’ slide show of Mt Buffalo and 
Bogong High Plains plants. This 
reminded us of the botanical beauty of 
an area we were unable to visit during 
summer 2003; that visit has been 
rescheduled for a campout in 2005. 
Thank you Frank. 


At Perisher: 

Of particular notice in the burnt areas of 
Kosciusko National Park were the 
Snow Gum and the Valley Bog/Raised 
Bog communities which had been 
severely affected by a very hot fire. 
One wonders how many years—or 
should we measure in decades or 
centuries—before a Snow Gum of 
seventeen lifeless 50 cm to 100 cm 
girth trunks will grow to that size again, 
and how many years before a 40 cm 
deep bed of spongy Bog Moss 
Sphagnum cristatum will again cover 
hectares of now bare earth. No doubt, 
as in the past, recovery will occur AND 
it will probably happen much sooner 
than in Victoria’s high country where 
grazing and trampling continues. 


Our group of 24 thoroughly enjoyed 
sharing the second week of VNPG 
excursions based at Perisher and 
sincerely thank them—especially Rob 
Watkins—for making us so welcome. 


[On behalf of those who attended, | 
would like to thank Dick and Graeme 
Tribe for organising the week! 

Claire Greenwell] 


COMMITTEE NOMINATION FORM 


On the Committee of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Incorporated. 


Signature of Proposer 


Signature of Seconder...... 


Pea a ora ee cerns eee 


| ACCEPT NOMINATION FOR THE ABOVE POSITION 


Signature of Nominee 
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March meeting: 

A workshop studying plants observed 
during our club excursion to Point 
Nepean and the SEANA campout at 
Princetown. Please bring reference 
material. 


ap 


Library Notes 
...Heather Cameron 


New books have been added to the 
library since November last year: 


The New Atlas of Australian Birds, by 
Geoff Barrett, Andrew Silcocks, 
Simon Barry, Ross Cunningham and 
Rory Poulter, Birds Australia, 2003. 


The Murray: a river and its people, by 
Paul Sinclair, Melbourne University 
Press, 2001. 


Moths of Australia, by |.F.B. 
Common, with photographs by 
Ederic Slater, Melbourne University 
Press, 1990. Reprinted 1993 


The Language of Botany, by © 
Debenham, donated by Leila 
Ramsay. 


Flora of South Australia Part 1, by J. 

M. Black, 3rd edn, revised and edited 
by John P. Jessop. Donated by Leila 
Ramsay. 


Out and About 
„Valda Dedman 


| like solitary places and GFNC 
excursions and activities have often led 
me to little patches of wilderness. 


Take, for example, a seemingly bare 
paddock, in sight of the main highway to 
Melbourne. Behind a row of cypress 
trees lies Geelong Grammar; the 
rubbish tip is to the east (and beyond 
that another little wilderness—the 
mangroves and saltmarsh of Hovell’s 
Creek estuary). SS a oe 
This flat 
grassland is 
special, because | 
in spring. it 
comes alive with |: 
wildflowers. i 
There are great 
golden circles of 
Spur Velleia, and | 
white and pale | 
green ones of 
Common 
Woodruff. VVeird 
spiky Blue Devils 
Eryngium 
ovinum poke 
through spear 


grasses and 

wallaby grass 

tussocks, stately r S 
gramaile 


Feather-heads ; 
Ptilotis macrocephalus rise above them 
and fluffy little Pussy-tails P. spathulatus 
nestle at their base. Carpets of pink 
Blushing Bindweed 
mixed with 
bluebells fill 

i spaces in 

between. All this is 
5 within a stone’s 
throw of traffic, and 
4 Vulnerable, so very 
N Vulnerable to the 
creeping tide of 

| development and 

4 further weed 
invasion. Geelong 
is set at the extreme eastern edge of a 
vast basalt plain, most of whose 
vegetation has been irretrievably lost 
and we are lucky to have this tiny 
remnant of what was. 


The river in its stillness, gliding between 
reed beds ... 

When the Barwon leaves town it 
manages to flow peacefully for a bit, 
perhaps protected by the concrete 


cancer of the aqueduct. There has been 
some atiempt to do a bit of tree 
planting, but generally it has been left 
alone. Access is limited and visitors are 
few. Weeds such as blackberry infest 
the margins near the road where 
industry turns its back on the river, 
where samphire flats and salt grass and 
lignum thickets grow undisturbed. 


The brolgas have returned to Reedy 
Lake. They are glamour birds that 
whoop and dance on long legs and will 
surely be frightened away if men with 
guns come to shoot. Reedy lake is part 
of the lower Barwon lakes system— 
Hospital, Reedy, Connewarre, a 
magnificent complex with a delta 
(beloved by waders and Orange-bellied 
Parrots) at its mouth. Then the river 
redefines itself and continues on its way 
to the sea, mangroves lining the bank 
before the final widening into an 
estuary. 


Between Portarlington and the bay 
there is a long wetland that is subtly 
changing from saltmarsh to freshwater 
because of increased runoff from ever- 
encroaching housing. In spite of urban 
pressures, it still retains a sense of 
wildness. Ducks and Black-winged 
Stilts, lapwings and gulls know that it is 
a fine place to visit. 


The Salt Lagoon at St Leonards is often 
dry. Its access to the sea has been 
disturbed by the road along the 
waterfront. Many people would think it 
bleak and miss the starry white flowers 
on the Frankenia and the gentle 
gradations of form and colour in the 
glassworts fringing the lake. 


The Moreep bushland. So different. 
Harsh country, with the Moorabool 
River washing round its base. A thin 
layer of soil over rock. Grey Stringybark 
trunks or hard-barked box. The ground 
carpeted thickly with green-gold 
sphagnum moss or grey-white balls of 
reindeer lichen, so thick in places that it 
looks like snow. Grass in the damper 
folds. Tree trunks lying where they have 
fallen. A cover of dry leaves and curls of 
bark and twigs and encrusting lichens 
holding the soil in place. A dry, hungry 
environment, where litter breaks down 
slowly. But it is not devoid of life. We 
visited it on the November excursion. 
Scarlet Robins perched on branches, a 
Varied Sitella walked straight down a 
tree trunk and led us to its camouflaged 
nest blending into the fork below. There 
were still a few orchids in flower—tigers 
Diuris sulphurea (golden with brown 


tiger stripes splashed across the 
labellum and two tiger eyes at the base 
of the sepal) and Caladenia sp. aff. 
camea (white fingers and narrow 
magenta lines across the labellum)—a 
week earlier there had been purple 
drifts of Waxlips. Plants have to be 
tough to survive. The prostrate wattle 
Acacia aculeatissima spread over the 
dry leaf litter with just one pale yellow 
ball of flowers, spiky leaves all pointing 
backwards along the stem. Necklace 
Fern cascaded over a rock face, 
making the most of moisture seeping 
through the cracks. 


Awild place of a different kind can be 
found on Belmont Common, just 
outside the golf course. It’s really a 
drain, | suppose, but | call it a creeklet 
because it is tree shaded and after rain 
it flows merrily into the river. Before 
white settlers came, it would have been 
one of many little semi-permanent 
streams across the Barwon floodplain. 
Parts are sadly overgrown, reed-choked 
or hidden away behind tall invasive 
phalaris and other weeds. It needs a bit 
of tender loving care, kept free of 
rubbish but not ‘cleaned out’, because 
that would destroy the mudfish that 
hopefully still live on its bed. The plants 
that grow in or beside the water have 
lovely old-fashioned names—Water 
Milfoil and Slender Knotweed, Small 
Crumbweed, Great Bindweed, Slender 


“Dock and Water Ribbons, Nodding 


Saltbush, Swamp Stonecrop, River 
Club-rush and Bulrush. There are River 
Redgums that need more light and 
breathing space, alien pines and desert 
ash that must go, sheoaks that need 
thinning (they are not locally indigenous, 
but their place on the Common is nowa 
historic fact). 


There’s a fine line between wildness 
with neglect, and finding the balance 
between accessibility and leaving the 
natural world to itself can be difficult. 


It worries me that unless we recognise 
and care for these places, they may 
quietly disappear. 


wr 


Lichen ‘snow’ 


This Month 
...Joe Hubbard 


Are you still having trouble getting 
going? 

Are my monthly exhortations not 
working? 

Well if that’s the case Val and I 
would like to share with you 
something that will really work. 

Like many activities it can be 
undertaken alone, as a couple, or 
even in a small group. 

Want to know more? 

This is what you have to do... 
‘First you have to find...’ 

Well read on—and I hope the 
earth moves for you as it did for us. 


It was all a blur—over in seconds! 
There were a few long sticks lying 
across an otherwise clear track and 
as we approached them Val said 
‘These would be good for the 
back...’ Then she screamed, 
jumped sideways and up, almost 
knocking me over. 

Regaining my balance, and 
completely perplexed, | looked 
across at her and saw practically 
underneath us a very agitated snake, 
so close that | thought it must have 
bitten her. Then, head waving, it 
passed my feet. | froze, unable to 
move or think. 

Then it was gone, sliding off into 
the forest litter, over a metre of 
glistening sinuous brown slender 
body. 

| turned to Val ‘Did it get you?’ 

‘| don’t think so’ was the reply. 

The reliefl! No damage done— 
just a couple of shaken, but very 
relieved walkers. 

No doubt the snake was as 
alarmed as we were—all falling over 
one another to escape! : 

| know, the earth didn’t move, but 
a stick did, with the same result! 

This all happened at the You 
Yangs Regional Park on 7/2/04. 

The snake was probably a 
Common Brown. It had a small head 
(must have been concentrating on 
that!) and although venomous, my 
reference said it has small fangs 
which inhibit delivery. 


Tough times 
You Yangs 
The desiccated body of a frog lay at 
the entrance to the small tunnel that 
marked the position of a now dry 
soak. 

This wet area, to my knowledge, 
had for the first time failed. 

In good times it was a microcosm 
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of a wetland hidden by a few rushes 
and a lone Angled Lobelia. 

Constant attendance by birds had 
created a shallow bath which in turn 
provided a waterhole for others. 

On a previous visit it was dry with 
a newly dug tunnel in its centre. It 
had become a refuge for a Blue- 
tongue Lizard. 

This time, when we looked, it was 
gone. 


Time and tide waits! 

Point Lonsdale 

‘Low tide at midday Tuesday, a good 
time to see them,’ Craig Morley. 
Them being Black-faced Cormorants 
and Common Terns—to me both 
particularly uncommon! 

So here we are at Point Lonsdale 
and what a delightful balmy autumn 
morning—clear sky, gentle sea 
breeze, and a flat sea so far out it 
seemed you could walk to the Rip. 

Unfortunately, the birds we had 
come to see were roosted on a 
couple of ‘islands’ cut off from us and 
out of binocular range, although one 
could say ‘a lot of Cormorants and 
Terns.’ 

Cutting our losses we went on to 
Barwon Heads to check its exposed 
reefs which make good roosting 
places but few birds were there. 

After lunch Val suggested we 
return to Point Lonsdale to wait for 
the tide to turn. 

In the afternoon light | could 
distinguish at least three Black-faced 
Cormorants amongst the mob. That 
was something! 

As the water rose and over the 
‘islands’ the Terns flew towards us to 
land on nearby rocks. And the 
Common ones were there—smaller 
than the Crested, with a black bill— 
counted to thirty—wow! 

During the day we had watched 
three Little Eagles, found in the 
coastal scrub Singing and Spiny- 
cheeked Honeyeaters, and an 
Eastern Yellow Robin near the 
lighthouse. 

But finding the others made this a 
perfect day. 


You do it your way and PII... 
Newtown i 
What a contrast in hunting styles. In 
the dim light of dawn birds were 
stirring, then alarmed, as a Brown 
Goshawk flew into the poplar to 
disappear among the canopy. It 
scared out a Fantail. | strained to 
see its colour, hoping it was rufous 
but no such luck. 

There must have been nothing of 
interest to the hidden raptor so it flew 
on, low and silent, to another tree. 
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There to wait, observe, then strike 
suddenly and unexpectedly. 

Now to that feathered missile, the 
Hobby. Late afternoon we were 
treated to one hunting over our 
neighbourhood. It made several low 
passes over the trees, turned 
sharply, gaining some height, then 
accelerated into a shallow dive out of 
sight. 


To get you going 

You Yangs Regional Park Melways 
Key Map p. 11 

Cressy Gully Road, off Great Circle 
Drive left (north) just below 
Stockyards. Very dry but interesting. 
Circular walk—easier anti-clockwise. 
Flowering mistletoe, maybe a flock of 
Rainbow Bee-eaters, Pardalote 
nesting burrows in eroded gully, 
Bronzewing Pigeons. 

Find a wattle then find a Botany Bay 
Blue Diamond Weevil. These will 
feign death. 

Point Lonsdale Melways 499 
Check the tide table. High will bring 
birds closer to shore but a low gives 
you bird-watching and rock-pooling. 

Not having any luck? Pop over to 
Lake Victoria where you'll get some 
good sightings. Even a Hooded 
Plover is a possibility. Melways 499 
G2. Enter via Emily St. 


Raptors. 

Nankeen Kestrels hovering over the 
cliffs (and elsewhere!). Listen for the 
warning calls of birds especially the 
New Holland Honeyeaters (great 
watchdogs). Check sky, treetops for 
low fliers, then in trees for skulkers. 

Hobbies. Try Eastern Park and 
Botanic Gardens. Saw two here 
chasing off a Kookaburra which likes 
nestlings. 

From a vantage point watch over 
the Barwon River, valley and 
marshlands. Little Eagle, Brown 
Falcon, Swamp Harrier (as the name 
suggests’). 


Jerringot 

No mudflats. Wetlands—full of water 
and pulsating with life. Well, at least 
two species of frogs, metallic-blue 
damselflies (males) now find the 
females. Use the excellent 
information boards. 

Check the wetlands next door in 
the golf course. Frogs, 
Monkeyflower—low growing with 
lovely mauve flowers. 


Cheers! 


p> 


Daddy Longlegs Spider 
Pholcus phalangioides (Fuesslin 1775), Pholcidae 


...Dave King 
216/86 Church St. Grovedale, 3216 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


40mm 


Daddy Longlegs Spider: Pholcus phalangioides, A—dorsal, B—face 


Introduction 

The Daddy Longlegs spider is possibly the most widely known spider. Found throughout the world, it is generally 
thought to have originated in Europe. Its familiarity is the result of the habit of generally confining itself to man-made 
structures. The bane of housewives, the untidy and extensive webs are found in corners of rooms and furniture. 
Garages and sheds are notoriously made a habitat by this spider. 

The web is composed of non-sticky silk which is generally an unstructured tangle of threads that snare and entangles 
any arthropod unfortunate to stumble into it. Struggling of prey in the web instantly galvanizes the Pholcus 
phalangioides into action, ensnaring the prey in a cloak of silk before envenoming it with a lethal bite. The prey may be 
made a meal of immediately or set aside for future consumption. Prey is consumed by sucking the body fluids, leaving 
a dry husk of the victim to be discarded from the web. 

A myth surrounding P. phalangioides is that its venomous bite could prove dangerous and possibly lethal to humans 
but for its fangs being too small to envenomate. No toxicological tests or scientific studies have been performed on the 
mammalian system to establish the truth or otherwise of this (Vetter, 2003). 

A unique behaviour by the spider in its web, when it feels threatened, is to commence a gyrating motion at high speed, 
appearing just as a blur. The exact reason for this is unclear, but probably is a defense mechanism to confuse a 
potential enemy. 


Description 

The general form of P. phalangioides is shown in (A) as the female. The male is virtually identical but for being slightly 
smaller. Colour is overall pale ochre, with slightly darker markings on the abdomen and small black lines on the 
cephalothorax. The legs are proportionally long and setiferous (L. seta, bristle; ferre, to carry) over their whole length. 
They terminate in a pair of pectinate (L. pecten, comb) claws. The chelicerae (Gk. Ché/é, claw; keras, horn), that 
appendage carrying the fangs (B), are fused together at their base (Clyne, 1969). Eight eyes are situated ona 
tubercle, in two lateral groups of three and a median group of two. 

Eggs are not placed in an egg sac, but held together as a bundle in a mesh of silk and carried around held in the 
chelicerae. 


References 
Clyne, D. (1969) A Guide to Australian Spiders, Nelson, Melbourne. 


Vetter, R.S. (2003) Daddy-longlegs Myth, Dept. Entomology, University of California, U.S.A. 
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Mammal Survey 
Group 
Trapping Report 


.. Trevor Pescott 
Old Telegraph Road, Bambra 


GPS 38° 24' S, 144° 00' E 
NRE Permit No. 10002127 


Old Telegraph Road runs north off 

the Bambra-Airey's Inlet Road, from 
near the Peters Hill fire-tower on the 
ridge down to East Wormbete Road 
which connects with Paddy Swamp 

Road. 


Vegetation consists of a mainly-open 
canopy of mature Southern Blue 
Gum, and some Messmate and 
Narrow-leaf Peppermint, with a dense 
ground cover of wire-grass over fallen 
logs and wattle trunks. 


The area appears to have been burnt, 
perhaps 20 years ago (1983 Ash 


Wednesday?) for the majority of both 
Variable Hop and Prickly Moses 
Wattles have died and fallen. Only a 
few remain. There is also 
considerable regeneration of Blue 
Gums which would be of about that 
age, as well as the mature eucalypts. 


There is little middle storey, with a few 
Wattles, some Bursaria and 
Dogwood. 


Traps were set in three transects of 
10, the first down a (very) dry creek 
bed—the head of one branch of 
Wormbete Creek—about 1.1 km from 
Bambra-Airey’s Inlet Road, the others 
300 m and 600 m respectively further 
north. All transects were east of Old 
Telegraph Road. 


Vegetation is densest along the creek 
bed, and it was here that most 
mammals were caught (traps E1-10). 


Weather: hot, cool change late on 
20.2.04. 


Dates: 18-21 February 2004 
30 Elliotts on 3 nights, checked 
morning and late afternoon. 


Bait: peanut butter, honey and 
oatmeal. 


Results: 

18.2.04 afternoon set traps. 

19.2.04 morning 2 Dusky Antechinus 
Antechinus swainsonii 

1 Agile Antechinus A. agilis 

3 Bush Rats Rattus fuscipes 
afternoon 2 Dusky Antechinus 
20.2.04 morning 1 Agile Antechinus 
6 Bush Rats 

afternoon 2 Dusky Antechinus 

1 Bush Rat 

1 Southern Water Skink Eulamprus 
tympanum 


21.2.04 morning 2 Dusky Antechinus 
2 Agile Antechinus 
3 Bush Rats 


On the night results, there were 20 
individuals in 90 trap-nights, 22% 
success rate. 


Afternoon results showed how active, 
even in hot weather, Dusky 
Antechinus are during the day. 

Of the 8 Dusky Antechinus, 4 were 
male, 4 female. 


5 of the 13 Bush Rats were juveniles 
or sub-adult. - 


Other mammals: 

The highlight was the observation of 
one, possibly two, Red-necked 
Wallabies Macropus rufogriseus. 
They were on the road near the third 
transect at 0800 on 21.2.04, and one 
remained there while it was observed 
through 10x binoculars at about 150 
m. The stocky build, grey colouring, 
pale face markings and suffusion of 
orange-red over the neck and 
shoulders were all clearly seen. 


Red-necked Wallabies occur at the 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve (where 
they were introduced), and there is 
one other record from Barwon Downs 
on the Geelong Mammal Atlas. 


Few birds were seen: 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 

Brown Thornbill 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Grey Shrike-thrush 

Pied Currawong 

Raven sp. 


Lp 


Biodiversity Group 
Report 


...Claire Greenwell 


Our group has reluctantly accepted 
Geoff Jones’ resignation as leader of 
our group, due to study and family 
commitments (congratulations on your 
recent marriage, we wish you and 
Shona all the best for the future). We 
thank Geoff for taking it on for the last 
12 months and hope to see him again 
when time permits. 


| was then nominated to take his 
place—which | accept reluctantly—I 


can lead the meeting and be the point 
of contact even though | don’t really 
have the knowledge, especially of 
entomology which seems to be the 
favourite subject for the group. 


Members noted unusually large Lace 
Monitors in south-eastern Gippsland at 
caravan parks near the coast during 
January holidays. 


We had a discussion on how to identify 
snakes and skinks by counting their 

belly scales and looking at their bottom 
lip! (Did Joe look as close as this? See 


page 4.) 


Dave brought termites found at Ocean 
Grove Nature Reserve. To identify 


which particular termite, he had 
removed the dentures (maxillae) of 
one—an incredibly difficult feat. Frank 
exposed the maxillae of another one 
under his high powered microscope. 


We also looked at tiny ants that had 
become stuck on the sticky palps of the 
enormous leaf of the Powton tree while 
on their nuptial flight. 


Next workshop 23 March: 

March is a good month for spiders, this 
will be our focus subject—please bring 
specimens. 


April workshop will look at what was 
collected at Mootwingee. 


ee rrr SSeS 


Finding our Difficult Birds 


The Collared Sparrowhawk Accipiter cirrhocephalus 


... Craig G. Morley 


22 Fairmont Road, Newtown, 3220 


(Notes and tables prepared for the January 2003 GFNC bird group meeting) 


These notes are divided into the following sections: 


When and where to look 
Habitat 
Habits 


Identification 


Table 1a: Collared Sparrowhawk Accipiter cirrhocephalus records in 
The Geelong Bird Reports 1993-2001, for the Bellarine Peninsula and Geelong. 


Place 


BELLARINE PENINSULA: 
Drysdale, E (Murradoc Rd) 


aurn Ponds, Deakin Uni 


(desc) = observer's description of bird published 


(see Table 8, p. 11 for key to observers) 


Year 


2000 
1997 


2000 


2001 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2000 


Month 


May 
Oct 


May 
April 
Aug 
Feb 


April 
July 


Aug 


Dec 
June 
Nov 


Feb 


Oct 
Nov 


Dec 
March 
May 
May 
July 
Feb 


Number of 
records 


One MAC 
One, putting waders to RHi 
flight. 

First record! One flew RMc 
over. (desc) 

One immature (desc). RMc 
One RMc 
One PB 

One RA 

.One, flushed from low in RMc 
dense Prickly Acacia. 

(desc) 

One PB 


One 


One F RMc 
First record! One M. CMo 
(desc) 

One swooped & briefly CMo 
chased Magpie-lark 

M bringing prey to F. CMo 
Nest found. First ; CMo 
breeding record. 

Three possibly four CMo 
fledglings. 

One very small bird JB 
feeding on roadside 

carrion. 

One flying over CMo 
One CMo 
One flying past, chased CMo 


by Magpie-lark. 


One 


Comments 


Observer 


BellBOCA 
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Table 1b: Collared Sparrowhawk Accipiter cirrhocephalus records in The Geelong Bird 
Reports 1993-2001, for the SW and NW of Geelong 
(desc) = observer's description of bird published 
(see Table 8, p. 11 for key to observers) 


Number of Comments Observer 
records 


1 Adult F, imm M, LC, SD, SM 
rounding up flock of 
Gang-gang Cockatoos. 
One F LC 
One 
Prey: Grey Shrike- 
thrush 
One 
One 
One 
Adult pair 
One s 
One, low across road 
between dense scrub CMo, LK, JHa 


Butcher’s Rd 
De Motts Rd 
Steiglitz 


One (desc) 

One 

One (desc) 

One 

F feeding & M on nest 
One 

One 

One 

One 

One in tree in suburban 
garden 

One flushed from 
roadside tree 


-h ek d h h ‘d -2 ‘M ‘M —1 


One 
One 
Table 2: Collared Sparrowhawk Accipiter Table 3: Collared Sparrowhawk Accipiter 
“cirrhocephalus records per year in cirrhocephalus records per month in 
The Geelong Bird Reports 1993-2001 The Geelong Bird Reports 1993-2001 


Year Number of records Month Number of records 


1993 ae x 
ebruary 

1994 March 3 
1995 April 3 
1996 May 8 
1997 June 3 
July 3 

1998 August 4 
1999 September 2 
2000 October 6 
November 1 

Aun December 4 
Total (9 years) Total 42 
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HABITAT 


Table 4: Collared Sparrowhawk 


Accipiter cirrhocephalus records in What the references say: 
The Geelong Bird Reports 1993- 
2001 Distribution by locality 


W of Geelong 
NW of Geelong 
otal 


Accipiter cirrhocephalus records in 


Ocean Grove 
(Belcher) 
orquay (Belcher) 


Breeding records Sight records 


Pt. Addis (Oct 1967) Torquay 


Table 5: Collared Sparrowhawk 


Birds of Geelong (Pescott 1983) 


Durdidwarrah 


You Yangs 


Ocean Grove 


Apollo Bay (Oct Gum Flat 
1967) 
Pt. Addis 
Airey’s Inlet 
(resident pair) 
Apollo Bay 


WHEN AND WHERE TO LOOK 


According to Geelong Bird Report 

records of sightings (1993—2001) 

you are more likely to see a 

Collared Sparrowhawk in February, 

May or October 

February records (post breeding) 

=> Ocean Grove 

= Eastern Park 

= Bambra 

= Waurn Ponds (Deakin) 

= Werribee (township) 

May records (non-breeding) 

=> Drysdale 

=> Leopold 

= Newtown 

= Angahook-Lorne Park 

=> Werribee (township) 

=> Brisbane Ranges (Butcher’s Rd 
& De Motts Rd) 

October records (breeding?) 

= Hospital Swamp 

= Eastern Park 

=> Freshwater Creek 

=> Forrest 

=> Brisbane Ranges (Steiglitz) 


The Collared Sparrowhawk prefers: 


© => forest and woodland, avoiding 


the denser forest. Particularly 
timbered gorges (Hollands). 

= woodlands and forests of 
tropical and temperate Australia 
(HANZAB). 

= occurs wherever trees or tall 
shrubs give cover for 
ambushing prey (HANZAB). 

=> hunting within vegetation or 
nearby open country 
(HANZAB). 

There is still a lot to find out. 

HANZAB says: 

= Resident and partly migratory 
* but poorly known 
* hard to assess: 
+ records tend to be 

fragmentary 
+ lack of records does not mean 
that birds are absent 

Some areas 

=> individuals apparently resident 

In other areas 

=> individuals apparently absent at 
times 

Apparently sedentary in Victoria 

and s. NSW 

= reported most often summer 
and autumn 

= considered to be an autumn 
passage migrant in southern 
Victoria and Tasmania. 

No evidence 

=> for fidelity to wintering grounds 

=> nomadism 

=> long-range dispersal after 
fledging 

Some traditional use of breeding 

territories. 


HABITS 
What does the Collared Sparrowhawk 
do? 


Search for prey 

=> on wing 

= from concealed perches within 
foliage 

=> from perches in open, e.g. 
stumps, fence-posts 

Often observed in undulating direct 

flight from one perch to another. 

Short-winged for manoeuvrability 

within and below the canopy 

Fly fast through or low over 

vegetation 

Or soar high (HANZAB) 


Solitary, secretive hawk of mostly 


well-wooded habitats 
=> including farmland and urban 


areas 
= dash from cover to pursue small 
birds in flight (HANZAB). 


IDENTIFICATION 
of the Collared Sparrowhawk 


Plumage not a reliable separation 

from Brown Goshawk Accipiter 

fasciatus 

Though some references mention 

slightly paler plumage of 

Sparrowhawk 

Generally smaller than Brown 

Goshawk 

=> size only useful in separating 
male Sparrowhawk from Brown 
Goshawk 

= BEWARE: smaller Northern 
subspecies didimus of Brown 
Goshawk. 


HANZAB says 


Best distinguished by: 
=> structure and subtle differences 
in flight silhouette and actions 
=> tail shape is diagnostic in flight 
* female Sparrowhawk 
square-cut at tip 
* male gently notched 
=> caution: rounded in Brown 
Goshawk, BUT moult and wear 
can cause tail to appear nearly 
square or even notched. 
Also Sparrowhawk has: 
=> smaller more rounded head 
=> less prominent brow-ridges 
= more wide-eyed, more staring, 
less fierce facial expression 
=> noticeably more slender, spindly 
legs 
* giving longer legged 
appearance 
=> much longer middle toe 
Flight silhouette of Sparrowhawk: 
Subtle differences (see HANZAB p. 
134 figures 1, 2, 3&4 and p. 150 
figures 1 & 2.) 
=> smaller less protruding head 
and neck 
= proportionately shorter tail 
=> broader wings 
* innerwings broader 
* outerwings narrower and 
more pointed 
=> ‘wrists’ (carpals) held further 
forward when soaring and 
gliding. 
=> head-on glide 
* wings held level (as in Brown 
Goshawk) 
* or slightly drooped and 
curved down nearer to body 
(cf Brown Goshawk). 


nal unconfirmed 


Accipiter sightin 
Park. 


Notes of observations are included to give more insight into the 


Location 


20/8/2000 Queen’s Park 


9/9/2001 


Top of Deviation Hill 


January 2004 addition to notes: 
Table 7: Confirmed observations 


behaviour and nature of the Collared S 


parrowhawk. 


Observations 


1 bird seen overhead and then‘gliding 
away through clearing over junction of 
Barwon and Moorabool rivers. 


Slow glide, very neat bird with longish 
square cut tail. Primaries slightly 
backswept. Kestrel proportions but 
smaller. Wings drooping then upturned 
tips. General size and shape-reminiscent 
of Pallid Cuckoo or Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrike but clearly a raptor. Ethereal; 
came from nowhere and vanished 
without affording a clear view. 


1 bird on flat, rounded wings and slim 
narrow tail (possibly square-cut), gliding 
across from the Deviation Hill (Geelong 
College hill) to the N. Definitely an 
accipiter, but only briefly glimpsed. 


of Collared Sparrowhawks in the 


vicinity of Zillah Crawcour Park and the Deviation Hill by the author. 


Location 
Zillah Crawcour 


Observations 
1 bird, first seen in rapid dive into 


Park, Barwon River Peppercorn tree on E bank of river. 


Types of flight: 
e Indirect (non-hunting) flight 
=> often more winnowing flight 
= sometimes undulating ‘cuckoo- 


shrike’ style (quite unlike Brown ° 


Goshawk). 
e In fast contour-hunting 
= more flickering, jerky flight. 


Voice of the Collared Sparrowhawk 
HANZAB: 
„° Rapid trilled chittering 
=> Ki-ki-ki-Ki-Ki... 
ə Mewing call 
= wit...wit...wit...wit... 
=> or weet...weet...weet...weet... 
e Threat-alarm call 


Brownish raptor (accipiter) of Hobby 
size. Dive was accompanied by intense 
alarm calls from White-plumed and New 
Holland Honeyeaters. Bird remained 
briefly in the Peppercorn and emerged 
to fly up the slope to perch out of sight 
in a grove of trees on the Geelong 
College hill. On this occasion the light 
and airy flight and the clearly square-cut 
(even slightly forked) tail were clearly 
visible as it flew away from the 
observer-Collared Sparrowhawk. 


=> rapid shrill @-€-@-€-€-€.. 
Chatter 
=> slow mewing ee-ee-ee-ee... 
Begging-dismissal call 
=> loud slow mewing ee...ee... 
ee...€@...8... 
= OF €€@-00...€@-00...€8-00...ee- 
00... 
e Young: 
= mellow chattering with piping or 
falsetto quality 
e Most commonly heard call 
=> avery rapid chitter 
=> like alarm call of White-plumed 
Honeyeater or Noisy Miner 


ie, @ 


gs by Clio at Queen’s 


Ferguson-Lees & Christie (2001): 

e Noisy in breeding season. 

e Rapid trilled chittering — faster than 
that of Brown Goshawk 

e loud slow mewing ee@-00...ee-00... 
quite unlike any call of Brown 
Goshawk. 


At the NEST-SITE of the Collared 

Sparrowhawk: 

e Because you seldom see the birds, 
you need to rely on the signs they 
leave. 

e fan Newton (1986) writing about his 
experience of finding nests of the 
Sparrowhawk in Great Britain: 
=> old nests can be a good guide to 

where new nests might be 
=> look for white wash and feathers 
of prey 
= white wash is very white and 
sometimes splashed over a 
large area 
* this is also the case for the 
white wash of the Collared 
Sparrowhawk. 

e Also look for 
=> moulted feathers of breeding 

birds. 

e Listen for 
=> mewing calls of 

* male as he delivers prey to 
female at nest site 

* female as she waits for prey 

=> alarm calls of nearby 

honeyeaters etc. 

* as male arrives or departs 

* female departs undetected 
as you approach. 

lan Newton writes that there is no 

substitute for systematic searching in 

suitable breeding habitat at least three 
times in the season. 


Returning to consider ‘Where do 
you look for the Collared 
Sparrowhawk?’ 

Places to start looking around ana 

about Geelong: 

e Areas where there are groves of 
closely planted Pinus or Eucalyptus 
trees. : 

e For example: 
= Parklands 
= The Deviation Hill 
= Marcus Hill 
=> Portarlington Sewage Ponds 
=> creeklines in the Brisbane 

Ranges 
=> eastern Otway Ranges 
= Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 
= Queen’s Park area 
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The author’s unconfirmed 
observations (without binoculars) 
from the vicinity of Queen’s Park: 
On occasions, one or sometimes 
two raptors of ‘hobby size’ but 

_ ‘goshawk configuration’ have been 
observed at Queen’s park around 
the 3rd, 4th tees and also 12th 
fairways circling quite high or 
alighting in P. radiata trees near the 
18th tee, for example: 

23/1/97 am, 23/2/98 pm, 2/3/98 pm, 
16/4/99 am (I went back within 48 
hours of this observation, but could 
not locate the bird.) 

| was not been able to view these 
birds clearly with binoculars and so 
have had doubts about the identity of 
- the birds. 


Finally, in summary: 

The Collared Sparrowhawk is a will 

o’ the wisp or scarlet pimpemel of 

the bird world and needs a lot of 

patience and preparation to observe 
and identify; as David Hollands wrote 

‘It [the Collared Sparrowhawk] is 

small, sombre-coloured, quiet and 

lives in forest and woodland where 

[an observer] could walk past a 

dozen birds in a day and not see 

them unless they chose to be seen’. 

e Spend time. 

e Be patient. 

e Bealert. 

e The prepared mind sees and 
appreciates (and identifies the 
unusual). 

e Ben Hogan the famous golfer is 
quoted as saying ‘it seems the 
more | practise, the luckier | get’. 

e So ‘good luck’ in your search for 
the Collared Sparrowhawk! 


Scarcity of Birds at 
Kosciusko NP 
January 2004 


Campout 
...Dennis Greenwell 


Below is a list of the only bird 
species that were recorded by 
GFNC members during the period 
January 17 to 24, 2004. (There 
was also the report of one | 
Peregrine Falcon, by a Ballarat 
Field Naturalist Club member.) 
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Not only was the number of 
species recorded disappointingly 
low, but so too were the numbers ` 
of individuals, with Ravens and 
Richards Pipits being the most 
numerous. However, this was not 
at all surprising, given the amount 
of habitat destruction due to the 
fires of a year ago. It will be 
interesting to revisit the area again 
in a few years time to compare. 


Pacific Black Duck 

Great Cormorant 

Masked Lapwing 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 


Table 8: Observers listed in Tables 


1a and 1b. 


Initials Observer 


Anthony Mitchell 


BellBOCA Bellarine Peninsula branch, 


Bird Observers’ Club Of 
Australia. 


Craig Morley 


Dennis Greenwell 
Gordon McCarthy 
John Bottomley 
Jane Halliday 
Lawrie Conole 
Liz Kerr 
Margaret Cameron: 
Marilyn Hewish 
Peter Bright 
Rosemary Atkins 
Rohan Bugg 
Roger Hicks 
Rob Mackenzie 
Rosemary Turner 
Stuart Dashper 


Susan Myers 


Trevor Pescott 


Laughing Kookaburra 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Striated Pardalote - 
White-browed Scrubwren 

Red Wattlebird 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
White-eared Honeyeater 
Flame Robin (feeding juvenile) 
Grey Shrike Thrush 

Grey Fantail 

Australian Magpie 

Forest or Little Raven (Nesting) 
Richard’s Pipit 


Club Excursion to Point Nepean 
15 February 2004 


...Diana Primrose 


The journey across the Bay is always enjoyable, and this 
day the sea was particularly calm, beautiful views to the 
coast, occasional sea birds to take our attention. Nothing 
highly spectacular, but a great place to be on a hot day! 


As the little passenger ferry no longer runs outside school 
holidays, we were on the car ferry bound for Sorrento. 
Peter and Kathie Strickland had hired a mini-bus to take 
us to Portsea and Point Nepean Park—which is part of 
the Mornington Peninsula National Park. Hot debate is 
currently taking place on the adjoining 90 hectares of 
Commonwealth Defence land—how (when, if) it will be 
retained in public ownership with environmental groups 
lobbying for the land to be returned to the State of 
Victoria to be included in one integrated Point Nepean 


National Park. 


At the Park entrance there is a very nice Information 
Centre, with a theatrette, cool drinks, and some one to 
take our entrance fee! As there were sixteen of us we 


managed a group discount! 


Inside the Park, visitors are confined to set walking tracks 
or the road—notices warn of unexploded ordinances in 


‘out of bounds’ areas. 


We all started off on the little ‘Transporter’ train which 
runs up and down between the Information Centre and 
the far end of the peninsula (a run of about 20 minutes) 
every half hour or so. Visitors can get on or off at each of 
the three stops as they wish, and walk, or wait to be 
picked up by the next Transporter. From Stop No. 1 we 
all made our way in varying small groups depending on 
whether we wanted to walk all the way or not. Some of us 
went straight to the end stop, others walked all the way, 
while another group of us ‘botanised’ walking along the 
sandy tracks through the coastal scrubland. There is a 
good variety of indigenous vegetation, but an enormous 
spread of Polygala myrtifolia—Bellarine Pea. (Please 
refer to plant list compiled by Rosalind Smallwood— 


thankyou Rosalind!) 


The day was a mixture of natural history and viewing 
historical sites. The natural history being the plants, some 
birds (see bird list— thankyou Barry Lingham!), and 
wonderful views—the reefs along Cheviot Beach were 
really spectacular with magnificent colouring, the tide and 
weather being just right to show off this wonderful reef. 
Admire from the cliff top only—access not permitted! The 
historical sites date back to the 1880s when they served 
to defend the Colony of Victoria and later, when a single 
shot ‘was fired in anger’ from one of the cannons, in each 


_ of the World Wars! 


At the end of the day we met back at the Information 
Centre and Peter again transported us back to Sorrento 
to catch the 5 pm ferry home. Our thanks to Kathie and 
Peter for an enjoyable and interesting day. 


; 
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Acacia retinodes var. uncifolia 
Actites megalocarpa 
Adriana quadripartita 


Allocasuarina verticillata 
Alyxia buxifolia 

Apium prostratum 
Austrodanthonia x 3 sp. 
Austrostipa sp. 
Carpobrotus rossii 
Centella cordifolia 
Clematis microphylla 
Correa alba 

Correa reflexa 

Distichlis distichophylla 
Ficinia nodosa 

Gahnia radula 

Hibbertia sericea 
Lepidosperma gladiatum 
Leptospermum laevigatum 
Leucophyta brownii 
Leucopogon parviflorus 
Melaleuca lanceolata 
Myoporum insulare 
Olearia axillaris 

Olearia glutinosa 


Ozothamnus turbinatus 


Pimelea serpyllifolia 


Pomaderris paniculosa subsp. 
paralia 


Rhagodia candolleana 


Senecio sp. (pinnatifolius 
var.2?) 


Solanum laciniatum 
Swainsona lessertiifolia 
Tetragonia sp. 
Themeda triandra 
Threlkeldia diffusa 


Zygophyllum billardierei. 


Notes: 


t List 


Wirilda 
Dune Thistle 


Bitter Bush (only one on the 
peninsula now) 


Drooping Sheoak 
Sea Box 

Sea Celery 

Wallaby Grass 
Spear Grass 
Karkalla 

Swamp Pennywort 
Small-leaved Clematis 
White Correa 
Native Fuchsia 
Australian Salt Grass 
Knobby Clubrush 
Saw-sedge 

Silky Guinea Flower 
Coast Sword Sedge 
Coast Tea Tree 
Cushion Bush 
Coast Beard Heath 
Moonah 

Boobialla 

Coast Daisy Bush 
Sticky Daisy Bush 


Coast Everlasting 


Thyme-leafed Rice Flower 


Shining Coast Pomaderris 


Seaberry Saltbush 


Kangaroo Apple 


Swainson Pea 


Kangaroo Grass 
Coast Bonefruit 


Coast Twin-leaf 


The pest plant Bellarine Pea Polygala myrtifolia was rampant, 
and some small plants of the Italian Buckthorn Rhamnus 
alaternus were also apparent. Fruit on the Leucopogon, Alyxia, 
Rhagodia and Solanum were plentiful and very ripe, indicating a 
lack of relevant birds. Leaves on the Zygophyllum and 
Myoporum appeared fleshier than those on the Bellarine 


Peninsula species. 
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Point Nepean Bird List: 

15 February, 2004 
Short-tailed Shearwater 
Australasian Gannet - 
Little Pied Cormorant 


Pied Cormorant 
hite-faced Heron 


Superb Fairy-wren 
Brown Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Little Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
ellow-faced Honeyeater 
Singing Honeyeater 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Yellow Robin 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

elcome Swallow 


Mid-week Bird 


Group Excursion 
February 19, 2004 
Lake Lorne and 
McLeod’s Waterhole, 
Drysdale 
.. Trevor Bruhn 


About twelve members assembled 
at Drysdale Railway Station car 
park under the leadership of Peter 
Bright. ; 


A lovely sunny day and little wind 
gave good viewing conditions 
although by the end of the morning 
at McLeod’s Waterhole the wind 
had risen and spoilt things a little. 


At Drysdale Station a Black-fronted 
Dotterel was nesting alongside the 
railway track, and a timely word of 
warning from one of our members 
prevented a Council employee from 
spraying with weed killer the nest 
and young in it. 


In addition to the Black-fronted 
Dotterel, Swans, Blue-billed Duck 
and Grey Teal were observed at 
Lake Lorne with young, and at 
McLeod’s Waterhole Australasian 
and Hoary-headed Grebe were 
also observed with young. 


On making inquiry, our leader Peter 
was of the opinion that the number 
of varieties in evidence was about 
usual for the time of the year. 
Peter also confirmed that Freckled 
Duck have now been in residence 
at Lake Lorne for about three 
years, and this raises the 
interesting question of when they 
will leave, or whether they have 
decided they like the place and 
intend to remain. The drought has 
long broken in Queensland. 


No raptors were seen on this 
excursion. 


Thank you, Peter for an interesting 
and enjoyable morning. 


Bird List: Lake Lorne 47 species 
Blue-billed Duck 
Freckled Duck 

Black Swan 
Australian Wood Duck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Australasian Shoveler 
Grey Teal 

Chestnut Teal 
Pink-eared Duck 
Hardhead 
Australasian Grebe 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Little Black Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 
White-faced Heron 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Purple Swamphen 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 
Latham’s Snipe 
Black-winged Stilt 
Black-fronted Dotterel 
Red-kneed Dotterel 
Masked Lapwing 
Silver Gull 

Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Eastern Rosella 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Yellow Thornbill 

Red Wattlebird 

Noisy Miner 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Magpie-lark 

Willie Wagtail 

Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Little Grassbird 
Common Blackbird 


Common Starling 
Common Myna 


McLeod’s Waterhole 35 species 
Blue-billed Duck 
Black Swan 
Australian Wood Duck 
Mallard Hybrid 

Pacific Black Duck 
Chestnut Teal 
Hardhead 
Australasian Grebe 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Little Black Cormorant 
Australian White Ibis 
Purple Swamphen 
Dusky Moorhen 
Eurasian Coot 
Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Laughing Kookaburra 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Spotted Pardalote 
Brown Thornbill 
Yellow (Little) Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
Magpie-lark 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
House Sparrow 
European Greenfinch 
European Goldfinch 
Silvereye 

Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 
Common Myna 
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Next Mid-week Bird 


Group Excursion 
Thursday, 18 March 


Brisbane Ranges 
(NB: not the You Yangs) 


Leader: Margaret Cameron 

The walk will be from Stony Creek to 
Anakie Gorge Picnic Area. This is a 
good walking path downhill all the 
way a very easy walk and has 
abundant bird life. 

We will arrange a car shuffle, and 
those who wish can leave at this 
stage; or bring lunch and enjoy some 
more bird-watching. 

Meet: 9.00 am at the Anakie Store 
OR phone Polly 5244 0182 or 
Margaret 5229 9792 to arrange 
transport. 


Bird Group Report 
17 February, 2004 


Rob Ganly was our speaker on 
‘Birding on the Bitumen’ an 
account of his trip through Central 
Australia, the Northern Territory 
and Western Australia. The group 
was very grateful that Rob agreed 
to make the presentation at short 
notice after the scheduled speaker 
had withdrawn because of illness. 


Rob and his wife spent five months 
on the trip that took them through 
Broken Hill, Port Augusta, Alice 
Springs, Darwin, Broome, Perth, 
Esperance and back across the 
Nullarbor. In all they drove some 
25 000 kilometres. Armed with a 
digital camera Rob kept 1094 
shots of birds and 2306 other shots 
including 259 of wild flowers. He 
saw 365 species of birds of which- 
103 were ticks. In the four months 
of travelling before they arrived in 
Perth they experienced rain on 
only three days. The North was 
thus very dry which impacted on 
where certain birds were to be 
found. The trip highlight for Rob 
was finding an Asian Dowitcher 
among thousands of other waders 
on a beach near Broome. 


They made their way north through 
Hattah and across the Murray to 
Broken Hill. Broken Hill proved to 
be a productive stop with both the 
Living Desert National Park and 
Umberumberka Reservoir of 
interest. The former yielded both 
Crimson and Orange Chats along 
with Chirruping Wedgebills. The 
Living Desert Park is also of 
interest as it has a sculpture 
gallery on top of a hill. Rob 
showed a slide of a sculpture of a 
Wedge-tailed Eagle. The reservoir 
provided Redthroat and Chestnut- 
crowned Babblers. Heading west 
to Port Augusta Rob was amazed 
at the numbers of Wedge-tailed 

, Eagles, nineteen in total. These 
were largely feeding on road-kill 
and were seen in groups of up to 
seven birds at one carcass. 
From Port Augusta they headed 
North picking up Slaty-backed 


...John Bottomley 


Thornbill near Coober Pedy. At 
other locations in the Centre Rob 
observed Chiming Wedgebills at 
Marla, a Grey Falcon at Timber 
Creek—a certain amount of envy 
was expressed by the group at this 
point—Grey-headed Honeyeaters 
near Uluru, and Spinifex Pigeon, 
Banded Whiteface, Black-breasted 
Buzzard, Red-backed Kingfisher 
and Striated Grasswrens around 
Kings Canyon and Erldunda. Rob 


- showed a series of pictures of a 


Black-breasted Buzzard using a 
pebble to break open an Emu’s 
egg. The buzzards are reported to 
be able to identify eggs in which 
chicks are well developed and 
open these preferentially. 


From Alice Springs, which yielded 
Red-browed Pardalote and the 
rufous breasted sub-species of 
Grey-crowned Babbler, Rob and 
his wife headed west for Simpson’s 
Gap and Serpentine Gorge, then 
north to Barrow Creek, Daly 
Waters and Mataranka. Notable 
species seen in these locations 
included Dusky Grasswren, 
Western and Great Bowerbirds, 
Princess Parrot—more envy from 
the group—White-lined, White- 
gaped, Bar-breasted and Rufous- 
throated Honeyeaters, Lemon- 
bellied and Shining Flycatchers 
and Northern Fantails. 


The area around Katherine was 
very rewarding. At Katherine 
Gorge, Edith Falls and Chinamans 
Creek Rob saw Rajah Shelduck, 
Bush Sone-Curlew, Cockatiel, 
Hooded Parrot, Blue-winged 
Kookaburra, Yellow Oriole, Little 
Woodswallow, Long-tailed, 
Masked and Gouldian Finch— 
more envy—and Yellow-rumped 
Mannikin. Katherine Gorge 
provides wonderful scenic cruises 
as well as fine birding. Rob 
showed some wonderful shots of 
the gorge and its cliffs. Mid way 
between Katherine and Darwin lies 
the Douglas Day Experimental 
Station. This is an agricultural 
research unit at which trials of 


poientially useful crops are grown 
and evaluated. It is a haven for 
birds including numerous 
Australian Bustards, White-browed 
Robin and Broad-billed Flycatcher. 


In Darwin Rob met up with local 
bird expert Niven McCrie. Niven is 
the co-author with James Watson 
of ‘Finding Birds in Darwin, Kakadu 
and the Top End’. Rob describes 
this book as essential reading for 
anyone planning a visit. With Niven 
as guide Rob had a wonderful 
time. In the area around Darwin 
including Kakadu and Yellow 
Waters Rob saw Chestnut Rail, 
Pied Heron, Australian Pratincole, 
Little Curlew, Common Tern, 
Green Pygmy-Goose, Rose- 
crowned Fruit-dove, Rainbow Pitta, 
Little Bronze Cuckoo, Rufous and 
Barking Owls, Little Kingfisher, ` 
Helmeted and Silver-crowned 
Friarbirds, Dusky and Red-headed 
Honeyeaters, Large-billed and 
Green-backed Gerygone, 
Mangrove Robin, Mangrove 
Golden Whistler, Crimson Finch 
and Yellow White-eye, 


To this point in his trip Rob had 
seen many fine birds but not many 
waders. To solve this he headed 
for Broome to arrive in time for the 
arrival of migrant waders from the 
North. En route he passed through 
Timber Creek and Kununurra in 
the vicinity of which he saw White- 
quilled Rock-Pigeon, a pair of 
Square-tailed Kite displaying, the 
Black-capped sub-species of 
Varied Sittella, Yellow-tinted 
Honeyeater, Sandstone Shrike- 
Thrush and Star Finch. A short 
side trip to the Ord River, highly 
recommended by Rob, yielded 
White-browed Crake, Black Bittern 
and possibly a Great-billed Heron. 


Broome was a highlight of the trip 
for Rob. He showed astonishing 
photographs of countless 
thousands of waders flying in to 
land on the beaches. They 
organised themselves with larger 
species such as Curlews near the 
water with the smallest, Stints and 
the like, at the back. Among the 
more interesting species seen at 
various beaches in the Broome 
area were Broad-billed and Terek 
Sandpipers, Greater Sand and 
Oriental Plovers, Common 
Redshank, and, best of all in Rob’s 
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book, an Oriental Dowitcher of 
which Rob had some fine pictures. 
Also seen were Brown Booby, 
Grey-fronted Honeyeater and 
Dusky Gerygone. 


Following the highway to 
Carnarvon Rob saw Laughing 
Turtle-Dove, Thick-billed 
Grasswren, Slender-billed and 
Western Thornbills, Pied 
Honeyeater and Southern Scrub- 
Robin and, at Karratha, a Painted 
Finch. At Hamelin Pool near 
Monkey Mia Rob saw 
Stromatolites. These are single 
celled cyanobacteria that live 


communally to create large 
structures. At 3.5m years old they 
are one of the oldest life forms on 
Earth. At Perth, which yielded - 
Long-billed Black Cockatoos, Shy 
Heathwren and Western Spinebill, 
Rob turned his eyes East and 
headed for home. The trip back 
through Esperance, Norseman and 
Lincoln National Park added Red- 
eared Firetail, Blue-breasted Fairy- 
wren and Purple-gaped 
Honeyeaters to Rob's trip-list. 


Throughout the talk Rob showed 
us photographs of the species he 
was discussing. Many of these 


were stunning. He also showed 
pictures of the principal locations 
he visited and of a number of 
wildflowers including a particularly 
beautiful shot of Sturts Desert Pea. 
All in all Rob was a walking 
advertisement for digital 
photography! 


The talk was received with much 
interest from those in attendance 
who showed their appreciation with 
a generous round of applause. 


<p 


Bird Observations for February 2004 


„John Bottomley 


Lots of wetland and shore birds again this month and lots of records indicating local breeding. One of the more 
surprising records is of over thirty Magpie Geese at Reedy Lake. These are presumably birds that owe their local 
existence to the captive breeding program at Serendip. As some number of them have been present at Reedy Lake 
since October last year it may be that they have established a viable population there. This situation warrants 
monitoring over the course of the year. Banded Stilts are back in the Geelong region in large numbers. These most 
beautiful of birds arrived back at Moolap Saltworks over the Christmas—New Year season and have been moving 
around the region since. They have been seen at Lake Victoria in large numbers as well as at Moolap. They are a sight 
to see in large numbers. Bryant Atwood reports a female Superb Fairy-wren feeding a young Horsfield’s Bronze- 
Cuckoo. ‘How hard that little wren works’ comments Bryant. Thanks for all Pipit records and please keep them coming. 


Observers were: AM, A. Mitchell; BAt, Bryant Attwood; CG, Claudette Greenwell: DK, Dave King; GB, Grant Baverstock; GT, 


Graeme Tribe; HGr, Hannie Groeneveld; JB, John Bottomle 
Margaret Cameron; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; NT, Noel Tay 
Corinaldi; RGa, Rob Ganly; RMc, Rob Mckenzie; RT, Rachel Turner 


Trevor Pescott; VWD, Valda Dedman; WG, Willem Groeneveld. 


y; JCa, Jocelyn Calvert; JH, Joe Hubbard; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MAC, 
lor; PW, Peter Winter; RAI, Richard Alcorn; RBa, Ray Baverstock; RCo, R. 
; SH, Susan Howells; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TL, Trevor Lumb; TP, 


Species Number Date Comments Observer 
Magpie Goose 15 9/02/04 Reedy Lake to the east of Moolap Station Road. 30+ on JB, JCa, 
15/02/04, RMc 
Blue-billed Duck 5 18/01/04 Lake Lorne. A pair with three ducklings. A pair with seven HGr, WG, 
ducklings on 4/02/04. Four separate females with 7,5,14 MAC, 
and 3 on 17/02/04. RMc,TL 
1 30/01/04 McLeods Waterholes. A male. MAC 
Cape Barren Goose 17 30/01/04 Lake Martin. 11 on 4/02/04. MAC, RMc 
Australian Shelduck 2000+ 30/01/04 Lake Martin. On west side. MAC 
86 13/02/04 Mount Duneed, Horseshoe Bend Road. + BAt 
Pink-eared Duck 2 20/01/04 Lake Lorne. MAC 
Little Penguin 1 10/02/04 Ocean Grove. Pelican Point on Barwon estuary. First time GT 
seen in the estuary. ; 
Little Egret 3 16/01/04 Moolap Saltworks. East of Coppards Road. MAC 
(J. - 15/02/04 Lake Victoria. In a flock. At least one with plumes. RAI, RCo 
Great Egret 1 12/02/04 Western Treatment Plant at Werribee River. Carrying sticks TFI, TL 


to a near complete nest in a cypress. 
8/02/04 Bacchus Marsh. MHe 


15/02/04 Ocean Grove, Freshwater Lake. White morph. LPh, MAC 
16/01/04 Moolap Saltworks. MAC, AM 


Black Kite 1 

1 

1 

3 24/01/04 Moriac. Appear to be a pair with a young bird. PW 
1 

1 


Grey Goshawk 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Little Eagle 
Australian Hobby 27/10/03 Belmont. Seen on and off over the summer. Last seen RT 
14/02/04 i 


TTS eee 


17/02/04 Herne Hill over cement works. First seen since April 2003. RGa 


Species (coni.) 
Black Falcon 
Peregrine Falcon 
Black-tailed Native-hen 
Latham's Snipe 


Terek Sandpiper 
Pied Oystercatcher 
Sooty Oystercatcher 
Black-winged Stilt 


Banded Stilt 


Red-necked Avocet 
Red-capped Plover 


Double-banded Plover 
Greater Sand Plover 
Hooded Plover 


Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Long-billed Corella 
Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 


Crescent Honeyeater 
Spotted Quail-thrush 


Crested Shrike-tit 

Rufous Whistler 
White-winged Triller 
Olive-backed Oriole 


Dusky Woodswallow go 


Singing Bushlark 
Richard's Pipit 


Beautiful Firetail 
Fairy Martin 
Little Grassbird 
Brown Songlark 


A Te pra ha a 
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100's 


860 
6000+ 


4200+/- j 


why. 
3 
46 


Date 
48/01/04 
31/01/04 
26/01/04 
16/01/04 
21/01/04 
30/01/04 
16/02/04 
16/02/04 
23/01/04 
15/02/04 
14/01/04 


25/12/03 - 
3/01/04 
16/01/04 


22/01/04 
16/02/04 
-16/02/04 
16/01/04 
15/02/04 


15/02/04 
12/02/04 
16/01/04 


7/12/03 


Comments 

Lara. Melbourne Road at Hovells Creek bridge. 

Newtown, Geelong College Prep. School. 

Point Henry. Near ALCOA gate one. 

Moolap Saltworks. 

Bald Hills at Gum Flat. 

Jerringot. 

Moolap Saltworks. 

Moolap Saltworks at northern end. Very unusual in Geelong. 
Stingaree Bay. Acted as though they had young nestlings. 
Edwards Point. 


Moolap Saltworks. A pair with a chick. A pair with three 
chicks on 16/01/04. 
Moolap Saltworks. Birds returned over this period. 


Moolap Saltworks. 

Lake Victoria. 

Moolap Saltworks. 

Moolap Saltworks. Two acted as if they had a nest or young. 
Moolap Saltworks. A pair with a chick. 


Ocean Grove, Freshwater Lake. 45 adults and a large young 
bird. ; 
Ocean Grove, Freshwater Lake. An early arrival. 


Western Treatment Plant at T-section Lagoon. 


Breamlea beach. Two adults and a fledgling that could not fly. 
Also 10/02/04 and 17/02/04. 

Grovedale. Two on 9/12/03, 6 on 12/12/03, 4 on 2/01/04, 
3/01/04 and 22/01/04. 


mid-January Reynolds Road, Belmont. 


13/02/04 
1/02/04 
10/02/04 


24/01/04 
29/01/04 
12/02/04 


23/01/04 
1/02/04 
25/01/04 
4/02/04 


“23/01/04 ~ 


_, 30/01/04 


22/01/04 
25/01/04 
29/01/04 
30/01/04 

4/02/04 
14/02/04 
15/02/04 
16/02/04 
24/01/04 
13/02/04 
28/01/04 
20/12/03 
30/01/04 


In garden for ten days eating an almond tree out of nuts. 
Zillah Crawcour Park. Two juveniles. 


Gnarwarre. 


Queens Park. Being fed by a female Superb Fairy Wren. Also 
being fed on 11,12,14/03/04. 
Carlisle State Park. Calling constantly along many tracks. 


Brisbane Ranges, Eclipse Road. Two adults and two juveniles. 


Brisbane Ranges. Yankee Gully Road 500m east of Lease 
Road. 
Queens Park. Four, two juveniles, on 28/01/04 and 11/02/04. 


Gnarwarre. 
Gnarwarre. Female feeding two juveniles within 100m of nest. 
Mount Duneed, Stewarts Reserve. One on 13/02/04 . 


‘Queens Park. One regular pair with four juveniles plus a group 


of ten. One adult and five juveniles on 27/01/04 and a pair with 
two juveniles on 11/02/04. 
Lake Martin on Cotties Road west of the Lake, 


Mount Duneed. Also 13/02/04. 

Along Gnarwarre Road. Five on 8/02/04 and 15/02/04. 
Brisbane Ranges, Durdidwarrah Reservoir. 

Lake Martin on Cotties Road west of the Lake. 
Lake Murdeduke. 

Lake Connewarre, Barwon River Delta. 

Swan Bay West shore. 

Moolap Saltworks. 

Carlisle State Park on Old Carlisle River Road. 
Freshwater Creek. Included juveniles. 

Moolap Saltworks. A pair with three young in nest. 
Black Rocks near wind turbines. 

East of Lake Corangamite. 


Observer 
MAC 


LPh, JB 
RGa 

JH 

JCa, JB 
MAC 


NT 


MAC 

RMc 

JB, LPh 
JB, LPh 
MAC 
MAC, LPh 


LPh, MAC 
TL, TFI 


JH, RMc, 
SH 
DK 


CG 


LT 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2003—2004 


President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Vice-President John Bottomley 5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 
Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

s = Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 

ʻ - Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 

s Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 

£ 2 Geoff Jones 5248 2896 piobaire24@pacific.net.au 

9 s Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 


s Rosalind Smallwood 5256 2660 bigred@pipeline.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Biodiversity Group Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group John Bottomley 5284 1554 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Heather Cameron 5229 3552 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Seaview Park Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Geoff Jones 5248 2896 


Coming Events 


MARCH 2004 APRIL 2004 
General Meeting: Carol Hall—Antarctica 6 AGM—Members Night: Tony Jones—CCMA 
‘Clean up Australia Day’ at Jerringot ` 13 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Leaders: Claire & Dennis Greenwell 15 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Angahook/Aireys Inlet 
Plant Group: Workshop Meeting : Leaders: Pat and Hans Streefkerk 
VFNCA (now SEANA) Campout—Princetown 18 Excursion: Eynesbury 
Bird Group: Valda Dedman—Gang Gangs Leaders: John Bottomley & Marilyn Hewish 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Brisbane Ranges 20 Bird Group: Chris Tzaros—Swift Parrots 
Leader: Margaret Cameron 27 Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting—specimens 
Excursion: Barwon Estuary from Mootwingee NSW 
Leader: Graeme Tribe 
Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting—Spiders 
Mammal Group 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 29 March, 2004, 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 —OR—e-mail: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Greenweil: 5243 7047 (or mobile 0408 768 332} 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its 
Territories, Royal Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, 
MUP, Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, 
South Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Use the driveway between the big hall and 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. the playing field. 
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